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APPEAL FOR HELP FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 


American Committee Asks Aid—Education for Years Be- 
hind—Improvised Schoolhouses and Equipment. 


That education in northern France, which ceased in 
1914, can not recommence until Germany pays the war 
damages to France; that French children for a genera- 
tion will continue to study on a 25 per cent efficiency 
basis, and that help is urgently needed—these are some 
of the conclusions of the report of the American 
committee for devastated 





RURAL CONFERENCE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 





Fifteenth of Bureau’s National Meetings Scheduled for 
Sioux Falls—Betterment of Rural Schools Central 
Theme of Conference. 


In response to invitations from governors, State 
superintendents of public instruction, county superin- 
tendents of schools, and chambers of commerce in the 
North Central States the Bureau of Education has 
called the Fifteenth Conference on Rural Education 
and Rural Life to meet at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Octo- 
ber 12 to 15, 1919. 





France. The report says: 


Education in northern 
France ceased in the autumn 
of 1914. It can not recom- 
mence until Germany pays the 
war damages to France, and 
France subdivides the indem- 
nity into the proportions de- 
manded by each department, 
canton, and Commune, for the 


; to the nearest school. 
and equipment of 


erection 
schools. 
As Germany is only ex- 


pected to pay 25 milliard 


francs Ao aan oo ser! have not yet learned to read and ite. 
rest in 20 years, the most ‘ Si : 

noite pe Re oe Weta years old think war is the natural state of affairs. 
education is one-quarter of All the children are undernourished. Not one in the 


the prewar force and equip- 
ment within the next two de- 





SCHOOL NEEDS IN DEVASTATED FRANCE. 


A survey made in July, 1919, showed that in 65 
of the villages under the supervision of the American 
committee 22 improvised schools had been opened, 
and 4 were expected to open in October. 
the 39 villages still without instructors or school 
shelter, the children must walk from 3 to 10 miles 


Compulsory education in France ceases when the 


pupil is 14. Boys and girls of 14 have no more school- 
ing than they had five years ago. 


district knows the taste of fresh milk. 


Four governors, 12 State 
superintendents of public in- 
struction, many county super- 
intendents, several presidents 
of State normal schools and 
teachers colleges and a large 
number of leaders in rural 
education and country life 
work have accepted invita- 
tions to take part on the 
program at the Sioux -Falls 
conference. Many prominent 
club women, business and pro- 
fessional men, administrative 
school officers and progressive 
farmers have been invited and 
many of them will be present 
and take part on the program. 

Sunday, October 12, will be 
“ Governors’ Day ” at the con- 


From 


Children of 10 
Babies 5 








cades. 

In the meantime children who ceased to attend school in 1914 
are five years in arrears, and for a generation will continue to 
study on a 25 per cent efficiency basis. 

It is part of the work of the American committee for de- 
vastated France to bring help to the because the 
future of France depends upon the growing generation of to-day. 

The instructor often returns to a ruined village long before 
there is any school for him to teach. His own home is a heap 
of ruins and he has to commence to dig among the débris to 
find any buried belongings, and to erect out of the heap of 
stones a shelter for himself. The Government is supplying as 
fast as possible wooden barracks, one end of which is some- 
times partitioned for the teacher to live in, the other end for 
the scholars to congregate, 

When the Government can not supply the barrack people of 
the town have salvaged the corrugated iron dugouts left by 
the Germans called Niessen huts. These dugouts are like a 
barrel cut lengthwise and bombproof, also these iron shelters 
hot in summer and bitter cold in winter, 

(Continued on page 16.) 


schools, 


are sweltering 
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ference, Gov. Burnquist, of 
Minnesota, and Gov. McKelvie, of Nebraska, will address a large 
mass meeting in the afternoon at the auditorium and at the 
evening session in the auditorium Gov. Frazier, of North 
Dakota, and Gov. Norbeck, of South Dakota, will be the speakers 
at another large meeting. 

The program is as follows: 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12-—-AFTERNOON SESSION, 


2p. m., Hon. J. M. McConnell, State commissioner of educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., presiding. 

Address of welcome, the mayor of Sioux Falls, the governor 
of South Dakota, and the State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Seuth Dakota. 

Responses: The governor of North Dakota, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction of Texas, and the State superin- 
tendent of free schools of West Virginia. 

Address: Education As a Factor In Readjustment—Hon. 
Samuel R. MecKelvie, governor of Nebraska. 

Address: The Purpose of The Conference—Dr, P. P, Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12-—-EVENING SESSION, 


8 p. m., Hon. Lorraine Elizabeth Wooster, State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Topeka, Kans., presiding. 


meg 


ee ae 














Address: Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, gov- 
ernor of North Dakota. 
Address: Hon. Peter Norbeck, 


of South Dakota. 


covernor 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13—FORENOON SESSION. 

9a. m., L. N. Hines, State superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Indiana, pre- 
siding. 

The day’s topic: The Rural 
Education in the States Represented at 
the Conference and the Program for the 
Improvement of Country 
States: 

Minnesota: A General 
Conditions—Hon. J. 


superintendent of 


Status of 


Schools in these 


Statement of 
M. McConnell, State 
public instruction. 
Concrete Examp of What Minnesota is 
Doing in Rural Work—Prof. C. C. Swain, 
State inspector of rural Miss 
Annie Shelland, State supervisor of rural 
schools; Mrs, A. G. Pratt, country super- 
intendent of schools, Redwood County. 

South Dakota : A General Review of the 
Situation—Hon. Fred L. Shaw, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Concrete Lllustrations of the Forward 
Movement—Dr. Fred E. Smith, State 
high school inspector; Prof. Ernest H. 
Notaboom, State rural school supervisor ; 
Prof. M. M. Gubin, State director of 
Americanization; Mrs. Eva Robinson 
Dawes, State supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. 

12.15 to 2.15, Luncheon and social hour. 

12.30 to 1 p. m., Conference luncheon at 
Cataract Hotel. 

1 to 2 p. m., After-luncheon speeches. 

Toastmaster, Hon. R. H. Wilson, Stat 
superintendent of public instruction 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


schools; 


Address: The Progress Made in the 
Education of the Mountaineers of the 
South—Dr. C. N. McAllister, dean, nor- 


mal department, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Address: The Kirksville Plan for the 
Improvement of Country Schools—Presi- 
dent John R. Kirk, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo, 


INOON SESSION, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 ATI 


2.30 p. m., Hon. M. P. 
superintendent of free 
ton, W. Va., presiding. 

Topic: Forenoon’s topic continued, 

Illinois: Prof. W. J. Hoffman, State 
supervisor of country and village schools. 

Iowa: Hon. P. E. McClennahan, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Kansas: Hon. Lorraine Elizabeth 
Wooster, State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Kentucky: Dr. C. N. 
College. 

Oklahoma: Hon. R. H. Wilson, 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Tennessee: Hon. A. S. Williams, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Missouri: Hon. Samuel A. Baker, State 
superintendent of public schools. 

Nebraska : Hon. W. H. Clemmons, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

North Dakota: Hon. Minnie Nielson, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, 

Ohio: Prof. L. S. 
cultural education, 
lege, Kent. 

Wisconsin: Prof. O. W. Neale, director 


State 


9 } 


Charles 


Shawkey 


schools, 


McAllister, Berea 


State 


Ivins, director agri- 
State Teachers Col- 


rural education, State Normal School, 
Stevens Point. 
Texas: Hon. Annie Webb Blanton, 


State superintendent of public instruc- 


tion. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 13—-EVENING SESSION. 


Sp. m., Hon. Minnie Nielson, State 
superintendent of public instruction, Bis- 
mark, N. Dak., presiding. 

Address: The American Country Girl— 
Mrs. Walton R. Porter, president, South 
Dakota Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Fort Pierre, S. Dak. 

Address: The Rotation Plan in the 
Vitalization of Education—What it is and 
What it Does, Prof. P. G. Holden, director 
extension service for the Tnternational 
Harvester Co,, Chicago, Ill. 

FORENOON SESSION, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


9 a. m., Hon. Annie Webb 
State superintendent of public 
tion, Austin, Tex., presiding. 

Topic: The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Various Units of School 
Taxation and Administration. 

1. The State as a Unit—Hon. M. P. 
Shawkey, State superintendent of free 
schools for West Virginia. 


2. The County as a Unit 


Blanton, 
instruc- 


2 Supt. S. W. 
Johnson, city schools, Brookings, 8. Dek- 

3. The Township as a Unit—Hon. L. N. 
Hines, State superintendent of public in- 
struction for Indiana. 

1, The District as a Unit 
Teed, director, rural education, 
Normal School, Wayne, Nebr. 

11 a. m., topic: The Salary Problem As 
Related to the Supply and Demand of 
Teachers Adequately Prepared to Teach 
in the Country School. 

Miss Lucy J. Trott, county superintend 
ent of schools, Brown County, 8S. Dak.; 


-Prof A. V. 


State 


Mr. L. J. Gilkeson, county superintendent 
of schools, Clay County, Nebr.; Supt. 
Eh. R. Edwards, city schools, Yankton, 
S. Dak.; Miss Alma Langhout, county 
superintendent of schools, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak: Supt. Joseph Flynn, county 


superintendent of schools, Dubuque, Iowa. 

12.15 to 2.15 p. m., luncheon and social 
hour. 

12.30 to 1 p. m., 
Cataract Hotel. 

1 to 2 p. m., after luncheon speeches. 

Toastmaster: Hon. Fred L. Shaw, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Address: 'The Program of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for the Im- 
provement of Country Schools.—Mrs. 
Ciaude D. Sullivan, national chairman, 
rural committee for the general 
federation, Nashville, Tenn. 


conference luncheon at 


school 


OBER 14——AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2.30 p. m., Hon. P. E. McClennahan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, presiding. 

Topic: What Our Public Educational 
Institutions Can and Should do for the 
Improvement of Country Schools and 
Country Life. 

1. The State University.—Inspector A. 
A. Reed, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

2. The State Teachers’ College.—Prof. 
Macy Campbell, State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

3. The State Normal School.—Presi- 
dent Robert I. Elliott, State Normal 
School, Chadron, Nebr.; Prof. L. B. Sip- 
ple, director, rural education, State Nor- 


rUESDAY, OCT 


mal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 
t. The State Agricultural College.— 


President Willis E. Johnson, State Agri- 
cultural College, Brookings, S, Dak. 

5. The High School.—Supt. A. A. Me- 
Donald, city schools, Sioux Falls, S. 


Dak.; Prof. R. W. Eaton, editor, Middle 
West School Review, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Prof. J. F. Duncan, State normal train- 
ing inspector, Lincoln, Nebr. 
6. The Consolidated Rural 
Prof. George 8S. Dick, State inspector of 
consolidated schools, Des Iowa: 


School.— 


Moines, 


Mr, Jens Miller, a progressive farmer, 

Alta, Iowa. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14—EVENING SESSION. 
S p. m., Hon. Samuel A. Baker, State 


superintendent of public schools, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., presiding. 
Address: Ten Years of 
Progress in Shelby County, 
Charl O. Williams, county superi 
of schools, Memphis, Tenn 
Illustrated lecture: Ten Years of Rural 


Rural School 
Tenn Miss 
itendent 


School Progress in Randolph County, 
Ind.—Supt. Lee L. Driver, county super- 
intendent of schools, Winchester, Ind. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 FORENOON SES- 


SION, 


9 a. m., Hon. W. 
superintendent of public in 
coln, Nebr., presiding. 

Topic: Other Agencies in the Improve- 
ment of Rural Schools and Country Life: 

1. The Free Traveling Library Systems 
in Various States—Miss Julia A. Robin- 
son, secretary and director of library ex- 
tension, Iowa State Library Commission, 
Des Moines, Towa. 

2. Free County Public Libraries, as in 
California, Maryland, and Ohio—Hon. 
W. K. Fowler, managing editor, Nebraska 
Teacher, Lincoln, Nebr. 

3. Rural School Supervision—Mr. 
Charles H. Tye, county superintendent of 
Schools, Orange City, Iowa. 

4, The Conservation of Rural Health— 
Miss Amalia M. Bengtson, county super- 
intendent of schools, Olivia, Minn. 


H. Clemmons, State 
struction, Lin- 


5. Good Roads—Mrs. Mary J. Jacob- 
son, president, fourth district Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Wakonda, §, 


Dak.; Supt. N. A. Housel, county super- 
intendent of schools, Madison, Nebr. 

6. The Back-to-School Campaign—Mr. 
Edwin §S. Shortess, associate director, 
United States Boys’ Working Reserves, 
Ames, Towa; Miss Nellie I. Appleby, 
county superintendent of schools, Parker, 
S. Dak. 

7. Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work as a Fae- 
tor in Vocational Education—Prof. FE. 
C. Bishop, interstate director Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club leaders in 12 States for Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

S. School-Directed Home 
Prof. L. S. Ivins, regional director, United 
States School Garden Army, Kent, Ohio. 

9. Music asa Moral Force—Miss Anna 


Gardens— 


Strom Smith, chairman, music depart- 
ment, South Dakota Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Dell Rapids, 8S. Dak. 

10. The Open Door of the Women’s 


Club—Mrs. Edgar B. Penny, president, 
third district of Nebraska 
Women’s Clubs, Fullerton, Nebr. 

11. The Social Life of the Farmer's 
Family—Mrs. Carl Gunderson, general di- 
rector, general Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

12.15 to 2.15 p. m., luncheon and social 
hour. 

12.30 to 1 p. m., conference luncheon. 

1 to 2 p. m., after luncheon speeches. 

Toastmaster: Hon. A. S. Williams, 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Address: The County Visiting 
and the Rural Schools—Mrs. FE, P. 


Nurse 


Wan- 


Federation of 
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ARMY DOING INTENSIVE 


AMERICANIZATION WORK. 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


Recruit Educational Centers Show Military Interest in the Problem—“Americans 
All” Detachment on Tour to Draw Attention to 
Army’s Educationa] Work. 


How the development battalions of 
the Army took illiterate and non-English- 
speaking draftees during the war and 
transformed them into soldiers who 
could drill like West Point cadets” 
and speak and write English readily 
is told in a statement issued by Brig. 
Gen. W. J. Nicholson, commanding gen- 
eral at Camp Upton, N. Y., describing 
the recruit educational detachment sent 
out recently on a demonstration tour of 
the country. 

Establishment of Recruit Centers. 

In his statement Gen. Nicholson says: 
“Tn establishing recruit educational cen- 
ters the War Department has taken the 
first steps toward making the Army an 
effective and, at the same time, a practi- 
cal Americanization agency. 

“On May 1, 1919, the War Department 
began accepting for enlistment illiterates 
and non-English-speaking citizens and 
aliens. As soon as enlisted, men of these 
classes are sent to a recruit educational 
center where the men are given a 
thorough course in English, in addition 
to being instructed in the duties of a 
soldier. 

“The methods employed at the recruit 
educational center for the training and 





zer, State chairman, red seal commission, 
Armour, S. Dak. 

Address: The Need of Federal and 
State Aid in the Improvement ef Rural 
Schools and Country Life—President 
John F. Sims, State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15—AFTERNOON 
SESSION. 

2.30 p. m., Hon. Fred L. Shaw, State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Pierre, S. Dak., presiding. 

Address: Improving the Rural Schools 
in the Prosperous Agricultural States of 
the Middle West—Prof. Macy Campbell, 
Head Department Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Address : The Need for Better Civie and 
Patriotic Instruction in our Public 
Schools, Especially as Concerns Our Rural 
Schools—Supt. A. H. Dixon, city schools, 
University Place, Nebr. 

Address: Some Qualifications of a 
Rural Teacher—President Willis E. John- 
son, State Agricultural College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. 

Address: The Plans and Purposes of 
the N. E. A, Rural School Committee— 
President John F. Sims, executive secre- 
tary of the committee. 

8 p. m., Miss Alma Langhout, county 
superintendent of schools, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., presiding. 

Address: The Value of Education Cam- 
paigns and How to Conduct Them—Prof. 
P. G. Holden, 





instruction of illiterates and non-English 
speaking were thoroughly tried out dur- 
ing the war. There were thousands of 
illiterates and non-English speaking in 
the draft. In six months the development 
battalions handled over 25,000 such sol- 
diers. It was conclusively demonstrated 
that men of the aforesaid classes can be 
readily trained into good soldiers almost 
as quickly as men who know English, by 
coupling a course in English with mili- 
tary instruction, 


Results in Three Months. 


“When the armistice was signed these 
schools were in progress in every camp. 
It was found that men brought together 
in this way soon forgot racial distine- 
tions—they were all learning English; 
they were all members of one Army ; they 
all acquired the American viewpoint. 

“Tn three months, and often in less 
time, men were taught sufficient English 
to enable them to receive, execute, and 
transmit verbal orders and messages in- 
telligently, and also, to read and under- 
stand ordinary written or printed mat- 
ter as contained in the various drill regu- 
lations, soldiers’ handbooks, ete. It is 
because of the great success obtained dur- 
ing the war that the Army decided to con- 
tinue this’ practical Americanization 
scheme. 

“Under present naturalization laws an 
alien who makes legal declaration of his 
intention to become a citizen, and who 











enlists in the Army for three years, may, 
upon honorable discharge, become 2 full- 
fledged citizen. In other words, an allen, 
by enlisting in our Army, may become a 
citizen in three years, whereas by all civil 
channels it takes five years, 

“Under an act passed in 1899, in time 
of peace, no person (except an Indian) 
who can not speak, read, and write the 
English language, may be enlisted in the 
Army. Enlistments are at present made 
under the emergency act. 


Happy-Go-Lucky Methods of the Past. 


“The war has taught us many interest- 
ing things concerning our happy-go-lucky 
Americanization methods of the past. 
The statistics of the draft Army show 
that 24.9 per cent of the drafted men 
were unable to read an American news- 
paper, or write a letter home. 

“This means that if we are to have 
universal military service, one out of 
four men will require a course in Hng- 
lish. If our Army is to be recruited 
as in the past, every fourth man will 
have to be rejected for enlistment, unless 
steps are taken to authorize enlistment 
of illiterates and non-English speaking 
in time of peace, and to teach these men 
English after enlistment. 

“It is stated’on the best authority that 
a man’s earning capacity increases $25 
a year when he is taught sufficient Eng- 
lish to read danger signs, to understand 
instructions in English, ete. By enter- 
ing the Army a man is taught sufficient 
English to do all those things, and more. 
If he is an alien, he is entitled to nat- 
uralization upon discharge. During all 
the time he is receiving instruction he 
is being paid $30 per month and he is also 
given clothing, board, and lodging.” 





1. Araez. 

2. Aurecchio. 
3. Balchunas. 
4. Boutin. 

5. Christiansen. 
6. Franti. 

7. Gosselin. 

8. Hucko. 

9. Intili. 

10. Jurk. 

11. King. 

12. Klok. 

13. Kormain. 
14. Kristiansen. 


(formerly illiterate). 





“ AMERICANS ALL.” 


Roster of “ Americans All” detachment on recruiting and exhibition 
tour from recruit educational center, Camp Upton, New York: 


Note.—This roster represents 14 nationalities, including 1 American 


15. Kristopolous, 
16. Lenferink. 
17. Martin. 

18. Marzi. 

19. Mistriory. 

. Myatowych. 
21. Pungi. 

. Rossignol. 
23. St. Pierre. 
24. Semos. 
25. Shestak. 
26. Strong. 
27. 

28. Wold. 


Bes 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 


ASES COOPERATION IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK IN | 


CITIES. 





Junior Section of Employment Service Tells How Local Scheol and Employment 
Officers Can Work With Federal Agents—Eight Eastern 
Cities Already in Plan. 


How State school authorities 
iInay take the initiative in 
cooperation with the United States Em- 


the 


or city 


arranging for 


ployment Service in establishment 
of guidance and placement departments is 
described by Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, of the 
junior section of the Employment Serv- 
ice, in a series of circulars sent to coun- 
selors and 
throughout the United States. 

Reed points 
out, for the 
purpose of helping every youth in the 
Nation to “find himself occupationally.” 
Its main function is therefore vocational! 
guidance in selecting occupations. Much 
of the work of the national office in the 
future, according to Mrs. Reed, will con- 
sist of the collection and dissemination 
of occupational information in such a way 
that analysis of the sources of labor sup- 
ply and demand, information as to job 
specification, terminology, statistical rec- 
ords, ete., may be uniform in value and 
open to national interpretation. 


school - guidance workers 
The junior section, Mrs. 


was instituted primarily 


Plan of Organization in the Local Community. 
When it has been decided to establish 
the United States 


organization pro- 


a junior section of 
Employment Service, 
cedure is as follows: 

1. A superintendent of junior guidance 
and placement is appointed to study re 
supply of, and demand for, boy and girl 
workers under 21 of and to 
recommend a plan for organization and 
administration of a junior department 
which will meet community needs and 
contribute to the solution of community 
educational and vocational problems, 

(a) Such superintendent must be ap- 
pointed jointly by the board of educa- 
tion and the United States Employment 
Service. 

(b) Local men familiar with local in- 
dustries and educational agencies are 
usually preferred. 

(c) Educational men with experience 
only in academic lines are rarely in- 
dorsed by the junior section of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

(d) Salaries may be paid entirely 
in part by the Federal Government, or, 
as is the case when the superintendent is 
niready an associate superintendent of 
school, it may be paid entirely by the 
board of education. In sueh cases the 
Government usually pays the salary of 
the assistant. 

(e) As a Federal employee the super- 
intendent of junior guidance and place- 
ment is privileged to use the mailing and 


years age, 


OL 








the telegraph frank for all business in 

cennection with his office. 

Cooperation With School Attendance Department. 
a it if that 

mitted to the national office provide for— 
(@) Centralization of all public junior 

placement activities under one superin- 


essential the plan sub- 


tendent. 

(b) Cooperation with all private social 
agencies doing placement work or con- 
tributing in any other form to the welfare 
of boys and girls. 
employment 


(c) Cooperation with 


‘ontrol, direction, or cooperation 
e school attendance department in 
such way that the problem of school 
more successfully 
turnover may be 
checked at the start. A modern director 
of attendance usually a far 
better superintendent of junior placement 
than is a school principal. In Philadel- 


phia the director of school attendance is 


elimination be 


and labor 


may 
studied 


school is 


superintendent of junior placement for 
the United States Employment Service. 
In some cities it has been necessary to 
refuse 
because of the old type of police officer 
at the head of the attendance work. 
(ec) Definite plans whereby the returns 


to federalize school departments 


on vecational placement may be used by 
classroom teachers for purposes of guid- 
ance and by school board for organizing 
or reorganizing academie and vocational 
curricula. 

3. Superintendents placement 
free to recommend any plan which seems 
to desirable locally. If 
trained placement workers are already 
employed on part time, it may be wise to 
that Federal funds be used to 
supplement their salaries and assign them 
Hight of the largest 


of are 


to them be 


suggest 


to full-time work. 


cities east of Chicago have installed, or 
are installing, junior sections of the 


United States Employment Service, in co- 
operation with boards of education. Two 
have superintendents for their 
smaller cities who are partly financed by 
the Federal Government. 


States 





30YS’ WORKING RESERVE ACTIV- 
ITIES CONSOLIDATED. 

In many of the States the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve is closing its activities or is 
consolidating them with the activities of 
the junior section. Under its new State 
employment service law Indiana has 
united with the Federal Government on 
a State superintendent of junior place- 


} 
| 


| 





ment. Mr. Fred B. Farnam, formerly 
State director of the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, has been appointed to fill the posi- 
tion. Heretofore yocational guidance has 
been considered feasible only for large 
cities, and most of the cooperative work 
of the Federal Government has been done 
in connection with public-school systems, 
Indiana is the only instance in which co 
operation has been effected with a State 


system of public employment. 

On October 
Boys’ Working Reserve as an independent 
organization. Stephen R. Dow, Federal 
State director, has been appointed assist- 
ol 


Massachusetts closed the 


ant superintendent junior placement 


for the city of Boston. In this capacity 


he will continue his interest in agricul- 
tural placements. Mr. Dow is a Federal 
employee. Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools John C. Brodhead, who is super- 
intendent of 


placement, is also a Federal appointee. 


vocational guidance and 





SCHOGCL-HOME GARDENS DOU- 

BLED IN PORTO RICO— 
OTHER ITEMS. 

ico pro- 


gar- 


The public schools of Porto 
moted the cultivation of 64,721 home 
dens during the last school year as against 
26,6938 for the preceding year. This work 
was conducted in cooperation 
Porto Rico food commission for the pur- 


with the 
pose of increasing the local food supply. 

The principle of equal pay for equal 
work is being recognized in Porto Rico. 
Male and female teachers receive the same 
salaries for the same positions. Rural 
teachers are paid $540; graded teachers, 
$720; principals and teachers of English, 


$900. The department of education is 
still in need of 60 teachers of English 


) . 


who are assigned to teach grammar grac 
subjects. Applications 
dressed to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
co ae ok 

Porto Rico has a uniform school year 
of 10 months for all below uni- 
versity grade, including 
The university has a 9-month school ) 


should be = ad- 


schools 
rural schools. 


Tear, 





HAVE TO BORROW THEIR SALARIES. 

The instructors and 
we presume of the other State colleges) 
are expected to borrow their salaries for 
November, December, January, end Feb- 
ruary, and pay interest on same at the 
rate of 8 per cent. And if the poor 
devil can’t furnish collateral secure 
such a loan, he must perforce starve for 
the period of four months. Surely there 
is no other business that 
to the wall with a smash under such 4 
system as this—Normal College News, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


of this college 


would not go 
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RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


Among the new students enrolled at 
Rhode Island Normal School are three 
young men, the first to enter the normal 
school in more than 10 years. The new 
cooperative course offered jointly by 
Rhode Island Normal School and Rhode 
Island State College is the reason. 

* ok ok 

Providence College, a Roman Catholic 
institution under the direction of the 
Dominican Order, opened its doors on 
September 18 with an initial enrollment 
exceeding 80. The college offers the cus- 
tomary courses in arts and sciences lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree, and spe- 


cial preparatory courses for students pre- | 


paring to enter the profession of law and 
medicine. The college occupies Bishop 
Harkins Hall, an imposing building in a 
plat of 17 acres in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the city of Providence. The col- 
lege estate is the gift of the people of the 
diocese of Providence, who contributed to 
it as a memorial to Right Rev. Matthew 
Harkins at the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of his episcopate. 

The large initial enrollment appears 
not to have been drawn from other in- 
stitutions, inasmuch as Rhode Island 
State Rhode Island Normal 
School, and Brown University, the three 
leading post-secondary schools, report 
substantial increases in entering classes. 
The increase at the normal school is 60 
per cent. Rhode Island State College 
has the largest entering class in its his- 
tory. Incomplete registration figures 
from Brown University indicate an un- 
usually large freshman class. 

a tk a 

The State board for vocational educa- 
tion has elected Irving C. Perkins as su- 
pervisor of industrial education. The vo- 
cational staff is now complete, as follows: 
Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of pub- 
lic schools, State director; Charles Car- 
roll, deputy director; William T. Span- 
ton, supervisor of agricultural education ; 
Ethel A. Wright, supervisor of home-eco- 
nomics education; Irving C. Perkins, su- 
pervisor of industrial education. The 
State plan has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Board, and the outlook for veca- 
tional education in the State is reported 
as promising. 


College, 


* ae bd 
The State board of education has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Agnes M. Bacon supervisor 
of Americanization. A 12-page pamphlet, 
containing the text of the Americaniza- 





tion act, an interpretative summary, and 
suggestions and plans for superintendents 
of schools, school committees, and teach- 
ers, has been printed and distributed. 





ITEMS OF PROGRESS IN DELA- 
WARE. 





Industrial education in colored schools 
will be encouraged by the use of indus- 
trial supervising teachers from the Anna 
T. Jeanes Foundation. The three county 
boards in Delaware have accepted the 
proposition made by Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard, president of the board of trustees 
of the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, and 
upproved by the State board of education 
and the following supervising industrial 
teachers have been selected: For New 
Castle County, Mrs. Nellie Marshall; for 
Kent County, Mrs. J. E. Robertson; for 
Sussex County, Miss Letitia J. Rives. 

* * oe 

When the schools of Delaware, outside 
of the city of Wilmington, opened on 
Tuesday, September 2, for the first time 
in the history of Delaware school buses 


were used in conveying children from 
their homes to the schoolhouse. It is 


reported that in one of the special dis- 
tricts the parents are delighted that their 
small school has been closed by consoli- 
dation and that their children are now 
having an equal opportunity with other 
children in the graded schools. 

tk * * 

Under the new school code the State 
board of education has decided to intro- 
duce home economics and agriculture into 
every high school in the State. The vo- 
cational courses in these classes will be 
under the direction of the Smith-Hughes 
supervisors. In order to help local dis- 
tricts the State commissioner of educa- 
tion succeeded in securing a contribution 
from the service citizens of Delaware to 
supplement State and local support. 

a * * 

For the first time in the history of edu- 
cation in the State of Delaware children 
between 7 and 14 years of age are com- 
pelled to attend school every day school 
is open or at least 180 days. Children 
14 to 15 or 16 years of age who are not 
regularly employed and who have not 
completed the eighth grade must also 
attend school every day, while children 
of the same age, namely, 14, 15, or 16 
years of age, may remain out of school 
until November 1, provided they are regu- 
larly employed at home or elsewhere. 
These children, however, beginning with 





November 1, must attend school for at 
least 100 days. In some localities there 
is some opposition to the compulsory 
school law on the ground that laber is 
scarce and that parents need their chil- 
dren to work on the farms. 





UTAH EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Main provisions of educational laws en- 
acted by the 1919 Legislature of Utah are 
summed up by E. J. Norton, assistant 
State superintendent, as follows: 

First. The increasing of the compulsory 
school-attendance age from 16 to 18. 

Second. The establishment of a divi- 
sion of health education in the State 
school depertment and the creation of the 
office of State director of health educa- 
tion. 

Third, The setting up of the necessary 
administration machinery and the appro- 
priation of some funds for the supervision 
of vocational and community activities of 
persons of school age during the entire 
year. 

Fourth. The establishment of classes in 
Americanization for foreigners between 
16 and 45, and the creation of the office of 
State director of Americanization. 

Fifth. The establishment of county li- 
braries with a 1-mill tax in each county 
which the county commissioners may 
levy on their own option and must levy 
upon petition of 10 per cent of the tax- 
payers. 

Sixth. Agreement upon a constitutional 
mmendment to be submitted to the voters 
of the State in 1920, providing for the in- 
crease of the State school tax so as to 
yield an amount which, added to other 
funds available for common-school pur- 
poses, shall equal $25 for each person of 
school age in the State. 

Changes in Personnel. 


On July 1, 1919, Dr. E. G. Gowans, who 
had been elected State superintendent for 
the term ending in January, 1921, re- 
signed from his position as State super- 
intendent. Mr. G. N. Child, who has 
taken an active part in the educational 
legislation during the 1919 legislature, 
was appointed by the governor as State 
superintendent for the remainder of the 
unexpired term. Dr. E. G. Gowans, for- 
mer State superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed State director of health education 
and Mr. Arch M, Thurman, former secre- 
tary of the State council of defense, has 
been named State director of Americani- . 
zation. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN WISCONSIN. 


[From the September Educational News Bul- 
letin of the State Department of Education. ] 


Chapter 46 provides for a minimum 
salary of $90 per month for elementary 
teachers in cities of first class (Milwau- 
kee). 

Chapter 97 provides for an increase in 
the salaries for supervising teachers, 
Formerly the minimum was $60 and the 
maximum $80 per month. As amended 
the minimum is $80 and the maximum 
$100 per month. 

Chapter 106 amends section 39.02, com- 
monly known as the condemnation law, 
so as to give an inspector in the depart- 
ment of public instruction full authority 
to order a building repaired or remodeled, 
or the erection of a new building, when 
a request for inspection has been filed by 
a voter in the district, the county super- 
intendent. or a health officer. 

Chapter 253 fixes the minimum salary 
which must be paid to county superin- 
tendents. The effect of this chapter is to 
provide increases for 46 superintendents, 
as compared with the salary fixed for the 
term ending June 30, 1919. The increases 
range from $50 to $600. 

Chapter 254 requires that all teachers 
entering into contract to teach in any 
publie school or department thereof shall 
file in the office of the county or city 
superintendent, within 10 days after en- 
tering into such contract, a certified state- 
ment showing the date of expiration, by 
whom issued, and the grade and char- 
acter of certificate held, unless such cer- 
tificate is one which shall have been is- 
sued by the superintendent having juris- 
diction over such school or department. 
The penalty for willful neglect or refusal 
to comply with this law is forfeiture of 
salary for one week. The provisions of 
this statute apply to persons holding State 
certificates or State licenses and to per- 
sons holding county certificates who pro- 
pose to teach in a county other than in 
the one in which their certificate was 
issued. 

Chapter 257 
for teachers in districts outside of cities 
of the first class (Milwaukee) at $60 per 
month. 

Chapter 288 legalizes the action of 
school boards in holding school on Sat- 
urday during the year ending June 30, 
1919, and permits of the holding of school 
not to exceed five Saturdays during any 
succeeding year. This chapter also desig- 
nates definitely the legal holidays that 
are school holidays. 

Chapter 311 is important in that it 
makes compulsory the employment of a 
public-health registered nurse or a public- 


fixes the minimum salary 


| 
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health instructor within two years after 
July 1, 1919. 

Chapter 414 makes a definite require- 
ment that instruction in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to health, 
sanitation, and the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be given as regular class instruction for 
at least five periods per week for one- 
half the school year, or the equivalent 
thereof in either the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade. Penalty for refusal or will- 
ful neglect to provide the instruction in 





THE SCHOOL AS THE CENTER 
OF COOPERATIVE ENTER- 
PRISE. 

The unit of neighborhood in 
America is the public-school dis- 
trict, and that is the logical basis 
for marketing organization. The 
public-school building is located 
within convenient reach of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, and 
therefore of all the people as well. 

This building belongs to all the 
people, not to a group. Whether 
all the children go to school in it or 
not, the fact remains that the 
building is built with public 
funds, to which all contribute. 
Every citizen shares with all the 
other citizens in the community of 
its ownership. 

Every one of these buildings in 
America is capable of being used 
as the headquarters of the people 
of the neighborhood. They stand 
ready to hand to be used as sta- 
tions of collection and distribution 
in the great movement to bring the 
consumers and producers together, 
through the agency of the Post 
Office Department, operated for 
public service—M/. Clyde Kelly. 














this and other subjects required by law 
to be taught in public schools is forfeiture 
of the right of the district to share in the 
distribution of the yo-mill tax. 

Chapter 601 is a complete revision of 
the laws relating to the certification of 
teachers, and is of special interest to su- 
perintendents, teachers, and all institu- 
tions engaged in training of teachers. 

Chapter 602 gives a junior high school 
a legal status; also defines the terms high 
school, senior high school, and junior high 
school, 

Chapter 622 provides that hereafter no 
school district shall be formed with an 








| ficient. 








assessed valuation of $75,000 or less with- 
out the consent of the State superintend- 
ent. It further provides for special State 


aid for districts already formed having 
an assessed valuation of $75,000 or less, so 
that no such district will be required to 
levy a tax for teachers’ wages in excess 


of 5 mills on the dollar. 





MASSACHUSETTS TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR AMERICANIZATION,. 


Since July, 1918, when the first summer 
course in “ Methods of Teaching English 
to Immigrants ” was given to a class of 385 
teachers at the Hyannis Normal School, 
more than 2,000 Massachusetts teachers 
have been trained to give instruction to 
non-English-speaking men and women, ac- 
cording to a report by James A. Moyer, 
director of university extension. 

For further development of this work 
Ac- 


OOF 


the legislature appropriated $10,000. 
cording to the new legislation (ch. 
General Acts of 1919) cities and towns in 
Massachusetts are to be remunerated by 
the State at the end of each school year 
for one-half their expenditures for immi- 
grant education, including salaries of 
teachers, 

During the winter of 
were conducted in many cities and towns 
in the Commonwealth, and this past sum- 


classes 


1918-19, 


mer the course at Hyannis in the “ Meth- 
ods of Teaching English to Immigrants ” 
was repeated with the addition of a course 
in “Organization and of 
Americanization.” Fifty-four cities and 
towns in Massachusetts were represented, 
and there were in addition enrolled stu- 
dents from five other States. A large ma- 
jority of the members of both classes had 
already had some experience in Amert- 
eanization activities, but took these 
courses in order to become more pro- 
Enrolled in these Hyannis courses 
were school superintendents, principals of 


Supervision 


schools, school-teachers, and many social 
workers. 

Another evidence of 
terest in Americanization work was the 
large demand for classes in “ Methods of 
Teaching English to Immigrants” from 
the industries in the Commonwealth. 
There were conducted 


the State-wide in- 


in various cities 
and towns 28 classes, consisting of fore- 
men, leaders, and others holding respon- 
sible positions, who desired to help in 
making the slogan “ One Language and 
One Country ” a reality. 





Idaho has made arrangements whereby 
the Health Crusade, Thrift and War Sav- 
ings, and the Junior Red Cross are placed 
on the regular school program for the 
schools of the State. All these activities 
are to be pushed even more vigorously 
than during the period of the war. 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 











A CHAIR OF RURAL EDUCATION FOR 
GEORGIA. 


A “know-your-own-State” study is a 
feature of the course outlined for the new 
chair of rural education at the State 
Normal School at Athens, Ga. 

The course covers three years—sopho- 
more, junior, and senior. In the first 
year the student will make a_ special 
study of his own State—its geography, 
climate, and soils; population and area; 
farm lands and tenancy; wealth; banks 
and banking; manufactures; live stock; 
crops, fruits, and marketing facilities; 
mineral resources; water power; good 
roads; public health; schools; churches; 
and community interests. 

In the junior year the students will 
study the county organization, continu- 
ing work on the State by familiarizing 
themselves with important laws, compar- 
ing Georgia laws with laws in other 
States, studying the census returns, and 
making a survey. 

In the senior year the students in the 
rural course will take up the following 
topics: 

1. Study of school architecture—build- 
ing, heating, lighting, ventilation. 

2. Study of grounds, gardens, out- 
houses, sanitation, and recreation. 

5. Study of equipment—material of all 
kind. 

4. Making a daily program for the 
rural school, 

5. Supervisors, agents, clubs and their 
work. 

6. Standardization—standard tests. 

7. Community and school as a social 
center. 

8. Study of rural problems. 

9. Study of teacher problems in rural 
communities. 

10. Helps for new teachers. 

In connection with the work of the 
final year an information bureau will 
be maintained. County superintendents 
throughout the State will be invited to 
keep in touch with the bureau, and teach- 
ers will be furnished aid on _ special 
problems, 





HARVEY’S DAY AT DENNYS CORNER. 


What do John and Mary and Robert 
go to school for, anyhow? How much 
time do they get from the teacher in the 
average rural school? We don’t know 
about John and Mary and Robert, but 
we do happen to know about Harvey, the 
school boy at Dennys Corner that Belvia 





Cuzzort and Edith Lathrop of the Bureau 
of Education observed one day. Here's 
a summary of Harvey’s day as they re- 
corded it: 


(a) Distribution of the day’s time. 


; Minutes. Per cent. 
Opening exercises and 


dismissals__....___ 13 4.0 
Study (17 minutes a. m., 
20 minutes p. m.)__-. 37 12.0 


Recitations (history, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, 
reading, penmanship, 





spelling, grammar). 56 17.0 
Errands for teacher... 3 0.1 
Absence from room__.. 17 5.1 
Occupation provided by 

himself and idleness... 204 61.8 

EE sk rssicctocaene 330 100. 9 


(b) Distribution of study time. 





Study 
Minutes. periods. Per cent. 
Hintory ...... 8 3 18 
Arithmetic _. 18? 7 48 
Spelling ___ 7 3 20 
Reading = 1 1 3 
Geography —_ 4 2 6 
Grammar —__ 2 2 10 
Total... 37 18 100 


The rest of the pupils weren't so very 
much better off than Harvey. Here's the 
aggregate record of the 24 pupils for one 
day: 


(a) Distribution of the day’s time. 








Minutes. Per cent. 
Morning exercises and 
dismissals... ._ 300 4 
Study (62.5 below this 
| ae 1, 508 21 
Recitation___________ 1, 506 21 
Self-employment and 
ot 3, 882 54 
fp Sat 7,196 100 


(b) Distribution of study time. 








Minutes, Per cent. 
Arithmetic _.......... 574 38. 0 
yeography —.._-.---- 222 14.7 
Language —~...--..-_- 210 14.0 
ee 153 10. 1 
Py 152 -10,1 
Reading___.-_-----.- 124 8.2 
Physiology.._..._.....- 73 4.9 
J er hae See 1, 508 100, 0 





19 minutes on lesson for next day. 





VIRGINIA URGING MORE EXTENSIVE USE | 


OF SCHOOL PLANT. 


“The schoolhouse should be a social 
center, a community capitol, from which 
should emanate everything of educational, 





social, and material betterment of the 
community,” says the Virginia Coopera- 
tive Educational Association in urging 
community leagues. 

“ Since the passing of the country store, 
the post office, and the saloon, as meeting 
places of the citizens, we are anxious to 
have all the community activities center 
in the schoolhouse, It should be used as 
a polling place on election days. The 
school playground should be used as a 
public playground in which adults as well 
as the children could take advantage of 
the play amd story hour.” 

What e of the Virginia community 
leagues are planning to do is sketched in 
the following outline: 

1. Conducting active campaigns for 
solution of citizen's leisure time problem. 

2. Encouraging folk games and sengs. 

8. Giving constant attention to recrea- 
tional and vocational work. 

4. Uniting the young men of the city 
into an extensive program of athletics. 

5. Establishing lyceum courses, band 
concerts, and community singing as com- 
munity leisure time activities. 

6. Organizing group athletics, games, 
gymnastics, folk dances, and hikes for 
everybody. 

7. Advocating gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, and auditorium in every school 
building. 

8. Promoting rural libraries and game 
rooms. 

9. Establishing scholarships in honor of 
some world hero of the section. 

10. Maintaining a community forum 
where the citizens can get together and 
discuss matters of school, health, roads, 
farming, juvenile delinquents, etc. 





FORTY REASONS. 


When the San Antonio union school dis- 
trict of California sought a bond issue, an 
enterprising school official secured a 
photograph of the 40 children who at-. 
tended the school. Under this photograph 
he placed the words “ Forty Reasons for 
Voting School Bonds,” and sent each 
voter a postal card. The vote was almost 
unanimous for the bonds. 





If the war has taught us anything it 
has taught us that general education, 
whether of the formal discipline type or 
of the merely aimless-keeping-company- 
with-studies sort, can not be relied upon. 
We who teach must sharpen our purposes, 
fer, unless our students work purposely, 
they do not work at all—rnest Carroll 
Moore. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE. 


The teachers of America are not strik- 
ing. They are merely leaving the pro- 
fession because they can not exist in it. 
While “leading citizens” are academi- 
cally debating the question whether or 
not teachers shall affiliate with organized 
labor—as they have been doing in great 
numbers recently—the profession is col- 
lapsing for mere lack of something to 
keep it alive. 

A recent questionnaire sent to the lead- 
ing towns and cities in Texas showed 
that they had lost during the past year 
34 per cent of their male teachers and 
over 20 per cent of their female teachers. 
County superintendents reported a loss 
of 33 per cent of their male teachers and 
30 per cent of the female teachers. It’s 
the best teachers who go, usually, too. 
In reply to a question as to whether 
they were losing their better or poorer 
teachers, the Texas superintendents re- 
ported that 78 per cent of their losses 
were from the better teachers and only 
22 per cent from the poorer ones. In re- 
ply to a question as to the number of ap- 
plicants for teaching positions this year 
as compared with last, they reported only 
20 per cent as many male applicants, and 
33 per cent as many female applicants as 
last year, and that the quality was below 
normal. Some of the superintendents re- 
ported that they were obliged to put in 
mere children as teachers and to call 
back into the profession incompetent per- 
sons who had previously been let out. 
Some of the cities are still unable to fill 
all their positions. The rural schools are 
in an even worse plight. The superin- 
tendent of Tarrant County, in which 
there are about 300 teachers, stated a 
few days ago that he still had 100 va- 
cancies. The superintendent of Coman- 
che County reported 60 vacancies, and 
other counties smaller numbers. The 
number of students taking the course in 
preparation for teaching in the summer 
school at the university this year was 
greatly decreased, while the number 
taking the course in stenography and 
business training was greatly increased. 
The number of exnminations taken in the 

















State to secure certificates for teaching 
this summer was only.a little over half of 
the year before, 

The same story comes from other States. 
South Dakota has a shortage of about 
1,500 teachers, according 
H. W. Foght, of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School at Aberdeen, S., 
Dak. He says: “Some of our advanced 
students, who had planned te return to 
complete their courses, have written tiggut 
their county superintendents have held 
them back by force, almost, begging them 
to take rural schools at from $100 to 
$150 per month.” 

No, the teachers are not striking. Even 
those who are in newly organized unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor do not use the strike weayon. 
Like other Government employees af- 
filiated with labor, they use other means, 
primarily education of the general public, 
to help preserve the teaching profession. 
But many of them are having to leave the 
profession because they can not keep 
body and soul together on a teacher's 
salary. 





FINANCE AND EDUCATION. 


Because the war is over we are apt to 
comfort ourselves in the thought that the 
war bills have been paid and _ that 
our responsibility toward Government 
finances has ended. It is true that most 
of the war bills have been paid, but this 
does not mean that the whole matter has 
been settled and the have been 
balanced. 

The American people invested during 
the war in Government securities to the 
of about $23,000,000,000, which 
Department is 


books 


amount 
securities the Treasury 





WHO CAN BLAME 
THE TEACHER? 
Who can blame the teacher for 


deserting the schoolroom to seek a 
livelihood in business and other 
more profitable callings? Who can 
blame him for seeking an income 
sufficient to meet the most neces- 
sary expenses ? 

A radical change in our atti- 
tude toward the salaries paid to 
teachers must come if the best men 
and women are to be saved for the 
profession. The backbone of our 
Nation is its school system. If we 
allow it to deteriorate by the with- 
drawal of its most capable leaders, 
the Nation will pay the penalty.— 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium. 
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pledged to redeem within a _ certain 
specified period of years, but we should 
remember that before the Treasury De- 


partment can redeem these securities, it 
must collect from the 
taxes and other sources $23,000,000,000, 
In other words, the people must supply 
the money to redeem their own securities, 
so that instead of the job of paying for 
the war having been finished, it is barely 
begun. 

In the face of these facts, there is evi- 
dence that some Americans have launched 


people through 


into a mad wave of extravagance and are 
spending not only their current incomes 
but their honest and hard-earned savings 
as well. Many are selling their Liberty 
bonds and redeeming their war savings 
stamps with seemingly no thought of their 
future responsibility. 

This extravagance is partly due to the 
relaxation from war-time economy and 
partly because Americans are normally 
an extravagant people. Our resources 
have been so boundless that we have never 
felt the need for practicing economy in 
this country as France and Belgium and 
Holland have. But the war, if it taught 
us any lasting lesson, should have taught 
us that economy, like patriotism, is not 
only a war-time necessity but a peace- 
time virtue. The practice of sane econ- 
omy is no less essential to-day than it was 
during the war, and certainly the peoples’ 
responsibility to their Government has 
been in no sense reduced. 

It is interesting to see that the Treas- 
ury Department made the savings 
movement inaugurated during the war a 
method of 
regard 

have 


has 


permanent movement as a 
keeping the people informed 
to the Government securities they 
purchased, and has provided for the con- 


tinued sale of Government securities, not 


in 


merely to raise revenue for the Govern- 
ment, but to encourage systematic and 
regular saving and investment, and a gen- 
eral improvement of the financial condi- 
tion of the people. 
pressed this fact clearly in the following 


Secretary Glass ex- 


paragraph from his recent letter to the 
schoolboys and schoolgirls of America: 
“T am glad to see that our school boys 
and girls have continued during the vaca- 
tion months to save their money and are 
buying thrift and 
thus laying aside a portion of the money 


War savings stamps, 


they earn for some future purpose, and 
while they are continuing to render some 
service to their Government, they are at 
the same time providing for their own 


needs.’ 





The modern health crusade will be 
the subject of a round-table conference 
at the North Atlantic Tuberculosis Con- 
ference, to be held at Philadelphia, Oc- 


tober 9 to 10. 
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NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 








Education and citizenship and other 
papers, by Edward Kidder Graham. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1919. 253 p. 12°. 


The purpose of this volume Is to bring to- 
eether in convenient form the more notable 
addresses and papers on education, culture, 
citizeuship, and allied subjects of the late 
Edward Kidder Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Some of the subjects of the addresses are 
as follows: The American University and 
the New Nationalism; Patriotism and the 
Schools; Culture and Commercialism ; Pros- 
perity and Patriotism; Higher Education 
and Business: The College and Human 
Need ; The Spirit of the University ; Student 
Life and Conduct; The Decade After the 
War. 

French educational ideals of to-day, an 
anthology of the molders of French edu- 
cational thought of the present, edited 
by Ferdinand Buisson... and Frederic 
Ernest Farrington... Yonkers - on - 
Hudson, N. Y., World book company, 
1919. 326 p. 8°. 

A volume prepared as a result of needs 
revealed at the International Congress on 
Education (Oakland, Calif., 1915). At- 
tempts “‘ to portray to American readers the 
fundamental ideals on which the French 
system of education is grounded.” 

The work consists of selections from rep- 
resentative modern French educators, ac- 
companied by brief autobiographical 


sketches, 


Letters to teachers and other papers of 
the hour, by Hartley Burr Alexander. 
Chicago, London, The Open court pub- 
lishing 1919. 253 p. diagr. 

ers 
In this series of letters, which the author 

describes as “plainly journalistic, frankly 
propaganda,” the subject is educational 
reconstruction. The letter form lends itself 
readily to interesting observations on a num- 
ber of topics in which the author is inter- 


company, 


ested—the school and the commonwealth, 
the school and the community, the cur- 
riculum, the humanities, the Bible in the 


schools, nature and science, erafts and voca- 
tions, foreign language study, community 
pageantry, and the ballot. 

As an illustration of the author's uncon- 
ventional treatment of school subjects the 
following introductory paragraph from the 
chapter on the curriculum is given: 

“Curriculum is a word I detest. It 
menns a race course, and it suggests to 
my mind the image of a grand free-for-all 
in which the children—some with blinders 
amd some with interference guards—are the 
entries; the teachers, with snapping whips 
and reins taut, are the jockeys; the parents 
are the betters on the side lines; and the 
grades are the marks of the course, leading 
up to the finish, where the youngsters come 
under the line nose to nose at commence- 
ment. The whole thing is full of dash and 
‘pep,’ and empty of meaning.” 


Public education in the United States; a 
study and interpretation of American 
educational history, by Ellwood P, Cub- 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Houghton Mifflin company [ec 1919]. 
517 p. illus. 12° 

“An introductory textbook dealing with 
the larger problems of present-day educa- 
tion in the light of their historical develop- 
ment,” is the way Prof. Cubberly describes 
his new book. Pointing out that the his- 
tory of education as an introductory subject 
for students in normal schools and colleges 
has been- harshly criticized because, as 
usually written and taught, it has had so 
little relation to present-day problems in 
education, the author sets out to compile 
a textbook that “should be closely tied up 
with the social, political, and industrial 
forces which have shaped the nineteenth 
century, and should help the teacher to see 
the problems of the twentieth century in the 
light of their historic evolution and the 
probable lines of their future development.” 

Accordingly, the first chapter of this book 
gives the needed European background ; the 
next two describe the establishment of edu- 
cation on our sheres, and trace its develop- 
ment through the colonial and early national 
periods; the next four trace the half-cen- 
tury of struggle to establish education as 
a function of the State, and cover the period 
up to about 1850; the next two chapters 
give the background, in the work of Rous- 
seau and Pestalozzi, needed to understand 
the great reorganization of elementary edu- 
cation traced in the chapter which follows, 
and which covered the period from 1860 
up to about 1890; the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the vast social and industrial 
changes of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century are traced in Chapter XI; 
and the four remaining chapters deal with 
the twentieth-century problems which have 
arisen as a result of the social and indus- 
trial and political changes of the nineteenth 
century, and the attempts that have been 
made to find a solution for them. 


berley. 


The war and education, addresses by An- 
drew F. West . together with a 
translation of the war address of M. 
Lafferre, minister of the French Re- 
public for public instruction and the 
fine arts. Princeton, Princeton univer- 
sity press; London, H. Milford, Oxford 
university press, 1919. 87 p. 12°. 

A series of addresses, delivered during the 


war, dealing mainly with the place of the 
classics in modern education. 


What the war teaches about cducation, 
and other papers and addresses, by 
Ernest Carroll Moore. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1919. 334p. 12°, 


“The Great War has already taught us 
much about education; day by day it will 
teach us more for many years to come.” 
This is Dr. Moore's statement at the end of 
his preface to this volume of papers and 
addresses. 

In Dr. Moore's view the war has been the 
proving stage of two colossal experiments in 
education. “The first began some 40 years 
ago in Germany, at the time that her auto- 
cratic government initiated its plans for 
the subjugation of the world. That experi- 
ment is the most remarkable demonstration 
of the power of teaching in the history of 
men. The second was the colossal under- 








taking in which the United States, profiting 
by the errors and successes of France and 
England, trained and equipped a huge citl- 
zen army, and within 12 months of the In- 
duction of its soldiers transported them to 
France and with them was begun the bat- 
tles which brought about the destruction of 
the enemy. That is the most convincing 
proof of the possibilities of specific intensive 
instruction which the world has yet seen.” 


IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Writing under the title “ Two historic 
colleges,” Plummer F. Jones describes, in 
the September Review of Reviews, the 
two oldest institutions of learning in the 
South—William and Mary and Hampden- 
Sidney. 





2. * o 

“Difficult as it may be for the public to 
believe, it is nevertheless true that one 
set of Government obligations has ac- 
tually been met with real speed and laud- 
able lack of petty haggling,” says John 
R, Colter in the Outlook for September 
17. Mr. Colter refers to the obligations 
of the Government to the colleges as a 
result of the sudden beginning and sud- 
den ending of the 8S. A. T, C. arrange- 


ments. 
” a ” 


“ Universities from within " is the title 
of an article by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, in the October 
World’s Work. In this article President 
Lowell sketches some of the present prob- 
lems—the vocational principle, the at- 
tempt to make college work “ attrac- 
tive,” a standard for the undergraduate, 
resourcefulness in college men, the need 
of diversity in education, and the salaries 


of teachers. 
* e * 


A system of universal training that 
would not look only to the contingencies 
of war, but to the demands of peace as 
well, is discussed in the October Review 
of Reviews by Prof. John Erskine, until 
recently educational director of the 
A. E. F. in France. He lays down five 
principles—that universal training should 
include training for all other duties of 
citizenship, besides military; that the 
present temporary contonments should be 
converted into permanent training schools 
for citizenship; that a permanent educa- 
tional corps should be added to the Army ; 
that there should be a compulsory train- 
ing period of 12 months with the colors; 
and that the citizen in training should be 
free to elect the kind of civil education 
he receives. 


INDEX FOR SCHOOL LIFE. 

An index to Scnoo. Lire, covering Vol- 
ume II, from January 1 to June 16, 1919, 
inclusive, has been printed and will be 
sent free on application. 
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SEEKING TO REFORM TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. 


National Committee of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Work—Has Financial 
Aid from General Education Board. 





A thoroughgoing attempt to reform the 
teaching of mathematics in the colleges 
and secondary of the United 
States is being made by the “ National 
Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments,” created in 1916 and _ recently 
given financial aid to the extent of $16,- 
000 from the General Education Board. 
J. W. Young and J. A. Foberg have been 
‘selected by the committee to give their 
entire time to the problem. 


schools 


Colleges and Secondary Schools Represented. 


The membership of the committee at 
present is as follows: 


Representing the colleges—A. R. Cra- 
thorne, University of Illinois; C. N. 
Moore, University of Cincinnati; BE. H. 
Moore, University of Chicago; D. E. 
Smith, Columbia University; H. W. 


Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and J. W. Young, Dartmouth 
College (chairman). 

Representing the secondary schools— 
Vevia Blair, Horace Mann School, New 


York, representing the association of 
teachers of mathematics in the Middle 
States and Maryland; W. FF. Downey, 


English High School, Boston, represent- 
ing the association of teachers of mathe- 
matics in New England; J. A. Foberg, 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago 
(vice chairman), representing the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathe- 
“maties Teachers; A. C. Onley, commis- 
sioner of secondary education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Raleigh Schorling, the Lin- 
coln School, New York; F. H. Underwood, 
Ball High School, Galveston, Tex.; Eula 
Weeks, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Immediate Work Planned. 


The following work is being undertaken 
immediately : 

1. To make a careful study of all that 
has been said and done, here and abroad, 
in the way of improving the teaching of 
mathematics during recent years. 

2. To prepare a bibliography of recent 
literature on the subject. 

8. To make a collection of recent text 
books on secondary school and elementary 
college mathematics. 

4. To prepare reports on various phases 
of the problem of reform. Eleven such 
reports are already under way and others 
are being projected. 

5. To establish contact with existing 
organizations of teachers with the pur- 
pose of organizing a nation-wide study 
and discussion of the committee’s prob- 








lem. The committee hopes to induce such 
organizations to adopt this problem as 
their program for the year. It is ready 
to furnish material for programs and also 
to furnish speakers at meetings. The or- 
ganizations, in their turn, are to furnish 
the committee with the results of their 
and any action taken. In 
this way it is hoped that the committee 
can act as a clearing house for ideas and 
projects and can be of assistance in co- 
ordinating possible divergent views en- 
tertained by different organizations. 

6. To the formation of new 
organizations of teachers where such or- 
ganizations are needed and do not exist 
at the present time. These organizations 
may be sectional, covering a considerable 
area, or they may consist merely of local 
clubs which can meet at frequent inter- 
vals for the discussion and study of the 
problems of the committee. It is hoped 
that such clubs can be organized in all 
the larger cities where they do not al- 
ready exist. 

7. To establish contact directly with 
individual teachers. The committee feels 
that this is necessary in addition to their 
work through organizations in order to 
induce such individuals to become active 
and in order to make the work through 


discussions 


promote 








| 


organizations effective. Plans for estab- 
lishing this contact with individuals on 


a large scale are under consideration, 
possibly through the publication of a 
bulletin. These plans, however, are as 


yet in a tentative stage. 

In the official statement describing the 
work of the the chairman 
says: “It is not too much to say that the 


committee, 


existence of this committee with its pres- 
ent resources gives the teachers of mathe- 
matics, both individually and through 
their organizations, a unique opportunity 
to do really work of the 
highest importance in the direction of re- 
form. 
make the most of this opportunity.” 


constructive 


They can surely be counted on to 





TEACHING THRIFT IN IDAHO. 
“Teaching Thrift in Idaho’s Schools” 
is the title of a pamphlet just issued by 
the Idaho State department of public in- 
struction. State Supt. Redfield is requir- 
ing that the teaching of “ Thrift” 
taken up as a definite part of the regular 
school curriculum and that it be given a 


be 


permanent place on the school program, 
“The schools of Idaho can not afford to 
ignore the teaching of this important sub- 
ject which means so much toward the wel- 
fare and stability of the coming genera- 
tion,”’ says Miss Redfield. 

“Thrift work in schools 
sidered as a requirement 
the efficiency of teachers in the standard- 
ization of the school.” 


will be con- 


in measuring 





proposed programs. 


Mr. Young and Mr. Foberg. 


would be welcome. 


izing discussions, ete. 





HOW ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS CAN HELP THE MOVE- 
MENT TO IMPROVE MATHEMATICS TEACHING. 


Organizations can be of assistance by sending to the committee a 
statement of the name of the organization, its officers for the coming 
year, the time and place of its meetings, and information regarding 
If any organization has within the past 10 
years issued reports on topics connected with the work of the com- 
mittee, copies of such reports should, if available, be sent both to 
If this is impossible, a statement re- 
garding the character and place of publication of any such reports 


Individuals can be of assistance—(1) By keeping the committee 
informed of matters of interest that come to their notice; (2) by 
suggesting ways in which the committee can be helpful; (3) by 
sending to the committee in duplicate reprints of any articles they 
publish on subjects connected with the committee’s work; (4) by 
furthering the work of the committee among their colleagues, organ- 


The address of the committee is: 


National Committee on Mathematical Requirement, 
Suite 24, Musgrove Building, 


Hanover, N. H. 
































MASSACHUSETTS EXTEN- 
SION WORK GROWING. 


Total Enrollment over 25,000—Indus- 
trial Plants Cooperating. 
From the time the Commonwealth first 
through this 
1916, to the 
present enrollment has 
been 25,278. the past 
year—from July, 1918, to July, 1919— 


3,404 were enrolled, while the number 


offered extension courses 


in January, 


total 


department 
time, the 


During school 


of students receiving instruction during 
that period was 17,143—more than one- 
half the total enroilment. 

Previous to July, 1918, there were 5,024 
this year the class en- 


15,057. 


enrolled in classes ; 


rollment has been increased to 
More than 2,000 additional were in co- 
operative classes. There were 191 classes 
under the direct supervision of the de- 
partment and 21 cooperative classes, A 
of 


classes were in Americanization subjects. 


large percentage these cooperative 
Five classes were given in cooperation 
the 


The number of class students who com- 


with Connecticut Valiey colleges. 


pleted their courses in this time was 


4,068. 


More than 1,000 Reenrollments. 


The total number of students who have 


completed courses is 6,592. Many 
students who had some definite goal 
in view planned their work toward 


that end and reenrolled in a succession 
More than 1,000 such reen- 
received, while a 
have been taking 
since the depart- 


of courses. 
roiilments have been 
number of students 
courses continuously 
ment was established. 

This year several prominent indus- 
trial plants in Massachusetts also gave 
work for their employees in cooperation 
with the department. Among these were 
the General Electric Co. in Lynn and in 
Pittsfield, the Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works in Worcester, and Gilbert 
& Barker Co. in Springfield. 

The r.imber of classes held in some of 
the larger towns was as follows: Greater 
Boston 49, Springfield 18, Worcester 7, 
Lawrence 6, Pittsfield 4, Holyoke 4, 
Lowell 3, New Bedford 3. A great many 
of the smaller towns had one or two 
classes each. 

Correspondence Students an Earnest Group. 

“Tt takes determination for a class 
student to complete his work, but it 


takes more on the part of the corres- 
pondence student who must work alone 
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without the enthusiasm which comes 
from working with his fellows,” says 
James A. Moyer, director of the ex- 
tension work. “Although this working 
alone is possibly more valuable, for all 
effort must be original, it is at times dis- 
couraging. The department feels, how- 
ever, that the many students who are 
doing this work are among the most 
€ rest people in Massachusetts and 
most in need of help through free edu- 
cation. 

“Up to July of last year there were 
4,581 enrolled in correspondence work; 
this year the enrollment has been in- 
creased to 7,952. English and practical 
applied mechanics are among the most 
popular subjects offered, especially in 
classes. The large enrollment in French 
was thought to be due to the war, but 
even since the armistice was signed the 
French classes have increased in popu- 
larity.” 





SALARY ADVANCES IN 


PASADENA. 


California City Makes Increases All 
Along the Line—Kindergarten 
Directors Raised. 


The salary schedule which went into 
effect with the new academic year in 
Pasadena, Calif., shows increases in every 
grade. Conspicuous in the advance are 
kindergarten directors, who go from $840 
to $1,150 for the lowest paid, and from 
$960 to $1,300 for the highest paid. 

The schedule is as follows: 


High School Principals and Teachers. 


Principals of high schools, $3,600 for 
the year 1919-20, increasing $100 each 
year until the maximum salary of $4,000 
is reached. 

Vice principals of high schools, $2,700 
for the year 1919-20, increasing $100 each 
yeur until the maximum salary of $3,000 
is reached. 

Heads of departments of high schools, 
$2,000 for the year 1919-20, increasing 
$100 each year until the maximum salary 
of $2,300 is reached. 

Teachers of high schools, $1,800 for the 
year 1919-20, increasing $100 each year 
until the maximum salary of $2,000 is 
reached; minimum salary, $1,200, 

Norre.—The salary of $1,800, above pro- 
vided, is to be paid only to teachers re- 
ceiving $1,600 for the year 1918-19. 
Teachers receiving less than $1,600 for 
the year 1918-19 are to be advanced $200 
for the current year. 


Intermediate Principals and Teachers. 


Principals of intermediate schools, 
$2,600 for the year 1919-20, increasing 








= = 


$100 each yeur until the maximum salary 
of $3,000 js reached, 

Teachers of intermediate schools, $1,800 
for the year 1219-20, increasing $100 each 
year until the maximum salary of $2,000 
is reached ; minimum salary, $1,200. 

Norr.—The salary of $1,800, above pro- 
vided, is to be prid only to teachers re- 
ceiving $1,600 for the year 1918-19, 
Teachers receiving less than $1,600 for 
the year 1918-19 are to be advanced $200 
for the current year, 


Elementary Principals and Teachers. 


Principals of elementary schools, $2,400 
for the year 1919-20, increasing $109 each 
year until the maximum salary of $2,700 
is reached. 

Head teachers of elementary schools, 
$1,600 for the year 1919-20, increasing 
$100 each year until the maximum salary 
of $1,700 is reached. 

Teachers of elementary schools receive 
a flat increase of $250 for the year 
1919-20, increasing $50 each year untii the 
maximum salary of $1,500 is reached, 
Minimum salary, $1,000, advancing by 
$100 per year from $1,000 to $1,300, then 
by $50 per year until the maximum salary 
of $1,500 is reached. 


Special Department Teachers. 


The salaries of supervisors of agricul- 
ture, art, health, and development, house- 
hold arts, manual training, and music 
are advanced $200 over the present salary 
for the year 1919-20, increasing $100 each 
year until the maximum salary of $2,300 
is reached, 

The salaries of assistants in special de- 
partments are to be fixed at the elemen- 
tary or high school schedule, depending 
upon assignment, 


Kindergarten Directors and Assistants. 


Kindergarten directors receive a mini- 
mum salary of $1,050 and a maximum of 
$1,300, advancing $50 per yenr. 

Nore.—Directors receiving $960 for the 
year 1918-19 will receive $1,300 for the 
year 1919-20; directors receiving $900 for 
the year 1918-19 will receive $1,200 for 
the year 1919-20; cirectors receiving $846 
for the year 1918-19 will receive $1,150 
for the year 1919-20. 

Kindergarten assistants receive a mini- 
mum salary of $800 and a maximum of 
$1,050, advancing $50 per year. 

Nore.—Assistants receiving $840 for 
the year 1918-19 will receive $1,050 for 
the year 1919-20; assistants receiving 
$780 for the year 1918-19 will receive 
$1,000 for the year 1919-20; assistants re- 
ceiving $720 for the year 1918-19 will re- 
ceive $950 for the year 1919-20 ; assistants 
receiving $660 for the year 1918-19 will 
receive $900 for the year 1919-20. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
ON NEW BASIS 





Adult Education Work Special Theme of New Corporation—Continues Activities 
of Interior Department Extension Division 





The National University Extension As- 
sociation, established in 1915 as a volun- 
tary organization with an institutional 
membership for the purpose of enabling 
directors of university extension to meet 
for the discussion of their common prob- 
lems, has recently been incorporated and 
has opened headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., with a view to carrying out some of 
the work hitherto done by the Extension 
Division of the Interior Department, Bu- 
reau of Education. 

It was the purpose of this division, 
which went out of existence for lack of 
appropriation on June 30, to salvage the 
valuable educational data and materials 
collected during the war, and pass them 
out to the States through the machinery 
of the extension divisions already estab- 
lished in the States. At the same time 
the Federal division was to act as a 
clearing house for all matters of im- 
portance to the State extension divisions 
and to the public libraries, particularly 
upon information of special value to edu- 
cational institutions during the immediate 
post-war period. 


Considered Work Indispensable. 


The directors of university extension 
felt that the work in Washington was so 
indispensible and the cause of adult edu- 
cation in America of such immediate and 
permanent importance that they organ- 
ized the National University Extension 
Association (Inc.), to continue the work 
of the Federal division. The incorpo- 
rated association is therefore in- 
clusive and its purposes broader than 
those of the voluntary association founded 
in 1915. It provides a means through 
which educators and educational institu- 
tions of all kinds, interested in exten- 
sion activities in this country and abroad, 
may cooperate in effecting the common 
purposes of the movement. The demand 
and the need for adult education which 
the war revealed make university exten- 
sion the most important phase in educa- 
tional development today. The associa- 
tion urges the necessity and provides the 
machinery for the solution of the prob- 
lems involved in this development. 


more 


What the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) Will Do. 


1. It will collect and distribute data 
and material on the methods and activities 
ef educational extension work in the 
United States and abroad. 

2. It will supply announcements and 











published material, statistical data, and 
digests of educational matters of special 
interest to extension and public welfare 
workers. 

3. It will make available selected mate- 
rials prepared by educational, govern- 
mental, and other organizations on ques- 
tions of general interest, such as Govern- 
ment ownership, price control, recon- 
struction measures, etc. 

4. It will answer inquiries from mem- 
bers with referefce to governmental ac- 
tivities, legislation, and administrative 
policies, in so far as educational exten- 
sion interests are concerned. 

5. It will make official and semiofficial 
connective relationships for cooperative 
educational extension work between mem- 
ber institutions and branches of the Fed- 
eral Government or other organizations, 

6. It will serve as a center through 
which cooperative efforts of member in- 
stitutions may function. For example, 
extension lecturers on special subjects de- 
sired by a number of member organiza- 
tions may be engaged through this office 
in long-time blocks, thereby increasing 
the bargaining strength of the members 
and eliminating most of the risk charges, 
the excessive overheads and traveling ex- 
penses, and making the final terms for 
the community using the services of the 
lecturers relatively low. A small fee to 
care for the office expense of such work 
will be charged. A similar advantage and 
arrangement can be had for some of the 
visual instruction material. 

7. It will publish the results of re- 
search work in subjects of general in- 
terest to extension workers. 

The Government of the Association. 
The governing power of the association 


is vested in the authorized representa- 





NOTICE. 


Requests for the Geographic 
News Bulletin Service, as an- 
nounced in the September 15 
School Life, exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and there will be some delay 
in getting the full edition out to 
all inguirers. The first issue bears 
date October 6, and as soon as the 
necessary work of reducing the ad- 
dresses to plates is accomplished 
the mailing will go forward. 
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tives of extension work in educational in- 
stitutions. These are 
known as governing members of the asso- 


representatives 


ciation. In the beginning only one gov- 
erning member has been admitted from 
each State, although there are a few ex- 
ceptions» The purpose of thus limiting 
governing membership is to insure control 
of the organization by who are 
already familiar with its purpose. The 
constitution provides for the extension of 
governing membership to any educational 
institution upon the vote of the board of 
directors or the vote of the other gov- 
erning members. 

For the most part governing member- 
ship has been confined to State supported 
institutions, since they have been most 
closely connected with the work which 
was carried on by the division of educa- 
tional extension. Columbia University 
and the University of Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, are governing members of the asso- 
ciation. The State-supported institutions 
which have accepted governing member- 
ship in the association are as follows: 
The State universities of Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, Minne- 
sota, Florida, North Dakota, Arizona, 
Utah, Indiana; Maryland State College 
and the university extension department 
of the Massachusetts board of education. 


those 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN HAWAII 
MUST BE AUTHORIZED BY PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 


The somewhat unusual procedure by 
which private schools are established in 
Hawaii is outlined in the Handbook of 
the department of public instruction of 
the Territory, just issued. The law says: 

“Any person desiring to 
private school within the Territory of 
Hawaii, shall prior to the establishment 
thereof, make application in writing to 
the department of public instruction of 
the Territory, which application shall be 
signed by the applicant or applicants and 
shall state in substance (1) the name or 
names of the persons desiring to establish 
such schools; (2) the proposed location 
thereof; and (3) the course of instruction 
and the languages in which such instruc- 
tion is to be given. 

“Upon the receipt and approval of the 
application, the department of public in- 
struction shall issue to the person or per- 
sons applying therefor a permit in form 


establish a 


to be by it approved, authorizing the 
establishment of such school; and no 


private schoo] shall be established within 
the Territory except in conformity with 
this chapter, 
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“Upon the receipt of such statement 
and approval by the department of public 
instruction of the course of study and 
instruction given, the department of pub- 
lie instruction shall issue to the person 


or persons in charge of said school a 


certificate, in form to be by said depart- 


ment of public instruction prescribed, 
recognizing such school as a private school 
within the meaning of this chapter. 

* Attendance at any school established 


or maintained without complying with 
the terms of this section shall not be con- 
sidered attendance at a public or private 
school within the meaning of this chapter, 

“The department may, from time to 
time, require regularly established pri- 


vate schools to submit reports in such 
form as it may deem proper. Failure to 
comply with the provision of this act 
shall constitute an offense punishable, 


upon conviction, by a fine not exceeding 
$10 for each offense. 
Supervised by Department. 

“Every private school shall be subject 
to the supervision of the department. It 
shall be the duty of the department to 
require that teachers of private schools 
be persons of good moral character; and 
that the premises of such schools comply 
with the rules and regulations of the de- 
partment as from time to time promul- 
gated with regard to sanitary conditions 


and hygiene. 


English Language, the Basis of Instruction. 


“The 
medium 
public 

Territory, 


English language shall be the 
and basis of instruction in all 
private schools within the 
and any school where Eng- 
lish is not the medium and basis of in- 
struction shall not be recognized as a 
public or private school within the pro- 
visions of this chapter, and attendance 
thereat shall attend- 
ance at school in compliance with law: 
Provided, however, That where it is de- 


and 


not be considered 


sired that another language shall be 
taught in addition to the English lan- 


guage, such instruction may be author- 
ized by the department by direct order 
is any particular instance.” 





WISCONSIN LAW RECOGNIZES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Junior high schools are specifically ree- 
ognized in the new Wisconsin law on see- 
ondary schools. The law provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Secrion 1. A new seetion is added to 
the statutes to be numbered and to read: 
40.635 (1) High school as used in this 
section is defined as a distinct organiza- 
tion composed of not less than four sue- 
cessive grades, the highest of which is 
twelfth grade. Junior high school as used 





THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. 





That the great world war will 
be followed by years of agitation 
and change in which all institu- 
tions of Government, including our 
own, will be tried and tested se- 
verely, is already evident from 
what is now taking place in 
Europe and in America. 

Intelligent democracy is the only 
protection against reaction toward 
autocracy on the one side and class 
rule, disintegration, and anarchy 
on the other. 

Our American democracy, the 
hope of the world, demands uni- 
versal education of the best type— 
education of all for freedom, init- 
iative, self-restraint, cooperation, 
and obedience to law. In this edu- 
cation the kindergarten has a very 
important place. Its spirit is that 
of democracy, and tends toward 
freedom, initiative, self-restraint, 
cooperation, and obedience to law. 

It is significant that the kinder- 
garten did not receive govern- 
mental approval in Germany, be- 
cause of this very fact of its spirit 
of democracy, and that Froebel 
looked to America for the attain- 
ment of his ideals in education. 

For all our young children, both 
of native born and of foreign born 
parentage, and especially for the 
latter, kindergarten schools should 
be provided, either by public or by 
private support. Our millions of 
children of kindergarten age 
should no longer be deprived of the 
training which the kindergarten 
gives in industry, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and the social virtues so essen- 
tial in our political, social and in- 
dustrial democracy. 

I should like to urge all school 
officers and all citizens who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the peo- 
ple and in the permanency and 
fullest development of our democ- 
-racy to use their influence for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
kindergartens for all children. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 














in this section is defined as a distinct or- 
canization composed of grades 7 to 9, 
or 7 to 10, inclusive. Senior high schoo! 
as used in this section is defined 
distinct organization composed of crades 
10 to 12, inclusive. 

“(2) Any district maintaining a 
trict free high school, a union free high 


as a 


dis- 





school, or a graded school in which five 
or more teachers are employed may estab- 
lish and maintain one or more junior high 
schools in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. The laws relating to district and 
union free high schools shall govern in the 
establishment and maintenance of junior 
high schools in so far as such laws are 
applicable except as hereinafter provided, 
Mast Have 40 Pupils. 

“(3) (a) No junior high school shall 
be organized in a district where the ag- 
gregate enrollment of pupils in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades for the preceding 
year shall have been less than 40, 

“(b) A junior high school organized in 
a district maintaining a district or union 
free high schoo] or the equivalent thereof 
shall be composed only of grades seven 
to nine, inclusive, 

“(c) A junior high school shall employ 
at least three teachers, one of whom shall 
be qualified to teach manual training or 
agriculture and one of whom shall be 
qualified to teach domestic science. 


Manual Training and Domestic Science Required. 


“ (4) (a) No general nor special State 
aid shall be granted to a junior high 
school maintained in a district containing 
a senior high school, a district or union 
free high school, or the equivalent thereof, 
except that for the purposes of determin- 
ing the amount of State aid to be granted 
a high school, the junior high school may 
be included with the senior high seheol; 
and satisfactory work in manual train- 
ing, domestic economy, er agriculture in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
junior high school may be accepted as 
compliance with the requirements re- 
lating to these special courses in the two 
upper grades next below the high school, 
and entitle a district to the aid as pro- 
vided in paragraph (0) of subsection (1) 
of section 20.29 of the statutes, 

“(b) Any district not containing a dis- 
trict or union free high school, or the 
equivalent thereof, which shall establish 
and maintain a junior high school in aec- 
eordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and the requirements of the State 
superintendent of public instruction, sha 
be entitled to State aid as provided in sub- 
section (2) of section 20.26 of the statutes. 





The finance committee of the city coun- 
cil of Providence has recommended, and 
the city council has approved, an arddt- 
tional appropriation for the public schools 
of $200,000 to be applied to increasing 
teachers salaries. It is anticipated that 
the average increase made possible will 


be S200. This follows an average in- 
crense of S75 made last year. The as- 


socintion of public schoo! teachers had re- 
quested increases averaging $300, 
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Data collected by the Bureau of Education for 122 cities, June, 1919. 


Salaries of itintiainy School Principals 






































|x Number 
| of rooms 
ae assigned Salary of sl 
Cities. | toeach | principal. Cities. 
princi- 
pal. 
; 2 | ; 
Birmingham, Ala...........- 8-11 | $800-$1,800 | Haverhill, Mass............ 
12-19 | 200-2,200 | Malden, Mass.............--- 
20-24 | 1, 500-2, 500 
Berkeley, Calif............--- 8 | 1, 620 
12 | 1, 860 ee 
; 16 2,100 Pittsfield, Mass...........-.- 
Los Angeles, Calif......... ; 6-10 1, 380-1, 620 
| 11-17 | 1,680-1,980 | 
’ 1S | 2,100-2,400 | Quincy, Mass................ 
Sacramento, Calif......... 8 1,560 | Salem, Mass. ...........cce-- 
: . 24 | 2,100 Somerville, Mass............-. 
San Diego, Calif............. 8 | 1,800 | Worcester, Mass............- 
2-16 2,004 
| 24 2,200 | 
Colorado Springs, Colo. .| 8 1,550 | 
16 2,000 WUE. SE a ccksiacusvecen 
Pueblo, Colo., district No. 1..! 2-34] 1,200-2,000 Pe, SE ... 
Pueblo, Colo., district No. 20. 8-12 | 1,500 | Grand Rapids, Mich......... 
Meriden, a ee -- 8 | 1,350 FOIE, TRIO «0:6 ccvivecae 
2) 1,700 : My 
New Haven, Conn.......... | 8 | 1,500 | 
12 1, 600-1, 700 Talamazoo, Mich........... 
16 1,700-1,800 | ene ee : 
24 1; 900-2; 000 
Stamford, Conn.............. 8 1, 100-1, 600 
12 1, 300-2, 500 otvitine: Gil 
8 1’ 600-2; 800 a 
24 2, 000-3, 000 
Waterbury, Conn............ 8 1,700 
12 1,900 | Sagi ry, B. B., Migh....... 
16 2’109 | Sasinaw, E - sae ls 
24| 2,600-2,800 
Wilmington, Del............. 8 1,150 | Saginaw, W.S., Mich........ 
12 1,250 
16 1,350 
24 1,700 Minneapolis, Minn......... 
Washington, D.C............ 8 nm) or om 
Bs aiban detedsdsedes 8-12 | 1,900 
16 2,000 St. Ps ee eee 
“4 2’ 200 t. Paul, Minn seen 
Is Gina hhesddeee oseus 8 1,200 
12 1, 320 
16 1,500 | St. Joseph, Mo............... 
24 1,650 
Chicago Wax 2, 000-3, 750 
Joliet, a liieedihiine gah 1,250 | St. Louis, Mo................ 
1, 350 
1,450 | Butte, Mont................. 
1,650 
Quincy, Iil............ ghicneks 8 1, 100-1, 250 
12 1,200-1,500 | Omaha, Nebr................ 
16 | 1,300-1, 600 
20} 1,400-1,850 
Sorteeteld, _ ee Sees 1, 000-2, 000 
Indianapolis, Ind... ><. 2°>. 8 1,150 | Manchester, N. H......... saa 
12 1, 350 
16 | 1,500 | Nashua, N. H.. scainige 
South Bend, Ind.............).......... | 1,375-2, 035 : 
Terre Haute, Ind. ..-.-. BTR! SEES -1,5 
Clinton, Iowa................ . os Atlantic City, N. J........... 
, Bayonne, N.J.......... Seuss 
Davenport, Iowa. ........... 8 | 1,400 East Orange, | + mae 
12 1, 800 
16 2,000 Jersey City...... cweesecces 
Dubuque, Iowa.............. 8 1, 200 Grane, i Ses Satikinduuies 
4 16-18 | 1, 500-1, 900 
Topeka, Kans. .............. |8-12-16-24 1,600 
Wichita, Kans............... 8 1,170 i Se eae ee 
12 1,350 
z 16 1,350 Patetton, FF occ ccksccscsss. 
| ae 8 1,000 
Louisville, K ee 1600 
EE eh ae 950-1, 600 Perth Amboy, N. J.......... 
Lewiston, Mc................ 17 1; 800 yi 
Portland, Me. ..............}- Jocsandilisegigantan si Albuquerque, N. Mex....... 
Boston, Amsterdam, N. Y........... 
Chelsea, ME, KN, Bvccccesicsccc se 
Everett, Mass 
Fall River, Mass...... 520 Buffalo, N. Y........ etewense 
Q Jamestown, | | eae vaeous 
24 2, 480 
Haverhill, Mass.............. 8 1,200 
12 1,300 
room. 
1Plus $40 per mot for 10 years. In addition, $30 2 Maximum, 


per year for each session room. 
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1 $1,050 for the first room, plus $35 for each additional 


Kingston, N. Y 








Number 


| of rooms 


Cities. 





Jamestown, N. Y 


Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.-...... avil 


Watertown, N. Y 
Akron, Ohio 


Cincinnati, MS ose conn 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio................ 


Lorain, Ohio 


Muskogee, Okla 
Oklahoma City, Okla 








Portland, Oreg............... 
Altoona, Pa | 


Pesvishtre, PG... .......s0000 | 


McKeesport, Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, P 


Darentem, Pa... cciccscccccse 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Providence, R.I............ | 





Warwick, R.T...... asdseates 
Chrertesten, 8. O....<cccocesss! 
Columbia, 8. ns aig 


Me POND) Bild wviceniadocsscsé 
Galveston, Tex.............. 


re 
San Antonio, Tex............ 


WON, DOr skewer dseccavess 


Salt Lake, Utah 


to each 
princi- 
pal. 


10- 


oe _ _ _ 
ROM ONAANMW HOM Sto 





Lynchburg, Va 


| assigned | 





Salary of 
principal. 


$1,350 

1, 200 

1,500 
2, 500 
—~3, 000 

1, 000 

1,300 
400 
5OO 
, 200 
200 
200 
200 
400 
800 
200 
300 
800 
200 
950 
800 
700 
000 
500 
600 
700 
500 


RD me tet tet et et et ND et 


1, 650-1, 
1, 500-1, 
1, 600-3, 
1, 200-1, 
1, 200-1, 
1, 200-1, 
1, 200-1, 
1, 500-1, 800 
1, 500-1, 900 
, 300 
, 450 
, 700 
200 
000 
400 
650 
, 300 
1, 300-1, 800 
, 500-2, 000 
1,400 
1,650 

1, 200-1, 400 
1, 300-1, 500 
1, 400-1, 700 
1, 800 

1, 600-2, 200 
1, 540 

1, 890 

1, 250 

1, 200-1; 800 
1 

1, 600 

1, 850 
800-3, 100 
1, 100-1, 600 
1, 600-2, 000 
2, 100-2, 700 
1, 200-1, 400 
1, 300-1, 500 


-_ 


1, 400 
1, 650-1, 870 
1, 260 


1,600 
1, 200 
1, 200-1, 500 
ts 500-1, 750 


2: 150 
1, 200-1, 900 
1, 580 


1, 350-2" 500 
1, 200 
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Number | 
of rooms | 
Cities assigned | Salary of 
_— toeach | principal. 
princi- 
pal. 
mree lees —_ — = 
=. _ | ' 
1 2 3 

— a ——— —} 
Se eT $1, 774-2, 500 
Spokane, Wash........-..... | 8 | 1,450 
‘ 12 1,650 
16 1, 850 
24 | 1,950 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 12-24 | 1,900 
Green Bay, Wis... .<..-ssses. 8-12 | 1,000 
| 24 | 2,100 
Madison, Wis...... didn 6S ' 8 1, 000-1, 200 
} 12 1, 100-1, 250 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... } 1-7 1, 260-1, 380 
8-15 1, 440-2, 100 
16+ 2, 160-2, 700 
Oshkosh, Wis.............0.- 8-16 1,600 
Te asics i wuvkaccdamehoadee 1, 313-2, 000 


1, 590-1, 890 
2 1, 200-2, 400 
16} 1,500-2,400 
24 1, 800-2, 700 


Sheboygan, 
Superior, Wis 


HEALTH EDUCATION AT WOMEN’S INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Health education formed the subject of 
a full morning the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women Physicians, 
at New York, September 26. Dr. Ira S., 
Wile discussed “ Health Classes for Chil- 
dren,” Dr. Welsh, of 


session of 


Lilian Jaltimore, 


spoke on “ Health Education in Colleges 
and Schools,” Dr. Nancy Jenison de- 


the function of the hospita] in 
health educational work, and Dr. Eleanor 
Bertine discussed “ The Health Center.” 

School health conditions will the 
further subject of the conference on Oc- 
tober 21-22, when Dr. S. Josephine 
New York, will talk on “‘ Child Hygiene,’ 
Dr. Wilfred Lay, New York, on “A Re- 
interpretation of Childhood,’ Miss Grace 
Fulmer, of Los Angeles, Calif., on “The 
Value of Play in the Development of the 
Child,” and Miss Helen Marot, on “ The 
Creative Impulse in Industry.” There 
will be a session on October 22 given over 


scribed 


be 


saker, 


to sex education. 





A Virginia 
was recently moving for a nine months’ 
term in his county. One of the leading 
citizens of the county, a man of large 
means and with no children to educate, 
went to the superintendent and said: “I 
have ne objection whatever to increasing 
the school tax, provided the children for 
whom the schools are maintained are all 
required to attend them; but I do protest 
with all earnestness against the addi- 
tional tax if parents who do not appreci- 
ate education are left to decide whether 
their children shall go to school or not.”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


superintendent of schools 





teach thrift until 
have learned to save. 


Buy War Savings Stamps. 


You can’t you 


| 








STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS FAVORED FOR OHIO 





Men High School Teachers’ Association Take Lead in Forming State Organiza- 


tion—Emergency Situation, Say 


Teachers. 





Resolutions favoring the organization 
of a State federation of teachers for Ohio 
were adopted by the Men High School 
Teachers’ Association of Cincinnati, at a 
meeting held in Walnut Hills High School 
The report of the com- 
the subject 


on September 12. 
mittee which investigated 
stated: 

“Certainly the public has not yet been 
the fact that competent 
not be secured nor per- 
manently retained on the meager salaries 
that are being paid throughout the State. 


awakened to 


teachers can 


conditions here in our own 
Within the six 
years the living has increased 
more than 10 per cent. Within this period 
teachers’ salaries not only have not kept 
with the cost of living; they have 
remained stationary. Take, for 
example, the salaries paid to high-school 


Educational 


city typical. past 


are 


cost of 


pace 


almost 


teachers, who 20 years ago were receiving 


as 2 maximum salary what was then re- 
guarded as a reasonable, though very 
moderate, compensation—$2,000 per an- 
num. By 1915 the high-school teacher 


was laboring under pecuniary strain, with 
a2 maximum salary whieh had been in- 
If within the pist 
six years salaries had kept even pace with 


creased to only $2,300. 


be re- 
ceiving a maximum of over $4,000. As a 
fact his present maximum is 
This means, of course, that 


the cost of living, he would now 


matter of 
only $2,500. 


within the past six years high-school 
salaries in Cincinnati have suffered an 


actual reduction in purchasing value of 
almost 50 per cent.” 

In recommending the organization of 
a federation, the committee gave as its 
reasons the following: 

“In the first place, we are convinced 
that only by a truly representative body 
of this character—an organization of, by, 
and for the teachers—we are convinced 
that only by a democratic and self-direct- 
ing association comprising in its mem- 
bership the entire teaching force, can we 
hope to secure concerted action on im- 
portant issues affecting the vital interests 
of education ; only by such an association 
can we hope to exercise a selective influ- 
ence on legislative candidates for the pro- 
tection of those interests. In the second 
place, the investigations conducted by our 
committee leave no doubt that similar 
organizations in other cities have met 
with conspicuous success. And in the 
third place—and this argument is equally 
persuasive—we are compelled to acknowl- 











edge that all other plans of cooperative 
action have signally failed.” 

Indorsing the recommendations of its 
special committee the Cincinnati Men 
High-School Teachers’ Association went 
on record— 

(1) As favoring the formation of a 
State federation of teachers, which shall 
embrace in its membership all men and 
wemen who are engaged in the actual 
business of teaching in the public schools 
of Ohio, and which, in conjunction with 
other organizations, State and local, 
shall exercise a direct influence on legis- 
lative action looking to the improvement 
of the schools and the adequate compensa- 
tion of teachers. 

(2) As favoring the immediate organi- 
zation in Cincinnati of a local repre-~ 
sentative body of teachers which shall 
enlist the cooperation of other similar 
bodies throughout the State in forming 
such a federation. 





NOT ENOUGH TO LIVE ON. 
[From the Atlanta (Ga) Journal,] 

Among 24 typical cases which were 
investigated in detail, salaries fell short 
of expenses by amounts ranging from 
$4 to $425. That is to say, teachers not 
only are unable to lay up savings against 
sickness and old age, but also are unable 
to meet the needs of the present, so that 
to remain in their profession they must 
zo into debt. 

“Is it to be wondered, in these circum- 
stances, that so many men and women 
who had dedicated their talents to the 
scboolroom are leaving it for commercial 
and industrial pursuits which offer at 
least a living wage and in many instances 
a comfortable compensation? A leading 
textile magazine, reporting that a num- 
ber of school-teachers recently applied 
for work mill hands, comments: 
‘Superintendents and overseers should 
find places for those workers, as, given 
two months in the mills, they will never 
teach school again.’ Telegraph messen- 
gers, cooks, and even unskilled laborers 
command much better pay than do thou- 
sands of teachers, whilst business voca- 
tions involving anything like the respon- 
sibility which attaches to the classroom 
yield rewards that make teaching, as It 
is now generally paid, seem purely a 
labor of idealism and love. That is the 
kind of labor it ought to be, as far as 
the great impelling purpose of those who 
enter it is concerned; if it were not such 


as 








in fact, the rank and file of the profes- 
sion would have deserted long ago. But 


when conditions reach the pass where 
teacher's salary can not buy the ordinary 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


comforts or even necessities of life, it is 
high time for the State and the Nation 
to wake up. A danger point of injustice 
is at hand,” 








NOTES FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


(By Arthur E. Shipley, vice chancellor.) 








The Ph. D. degree.—Cambridge, follow- 
ing the example of Oxford and the north- 
ern universities, has decided to give the 
Ph. D. degree. It is hoped that this will 
stimulate research amongst its own 
students, and attract to the university a 
number of researchers from other insti- 
tutions. Candidates who wish to enter 
the university as research students should 
apply for the present to the registrary of 
the University of Cambridge. Later a 
board of research students will be set up, 
whose secretary will receive applications, 

Each application shall be accompanied 
by— 

(i) A diploma or other certificate of 
graduation at a university; 

(ii) A statement as to the course of 
research which the applicant desires to 
pursue, together with such evidence of 
qualification, attainments, and previous 
study as he may be able to submit; 

(iii) A certificate or declaration that 
the applicant has attained the age of 21 
years. 

At the end of two years’ research, either 
at Cambridge or partly at some other rec- 
ognized institution, the candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree may submit a dissertation, 
and if this be approved he may proceed 
to the degree. Should he not keep a suf- 
ficient number of terms, he may receive a 
certificate of his diligence at Cambridge, 
which it is hoped will be counted toward 
a degree in another university. The 
Ph. D. degree will thus be attainable in 
about the same period as an M. A. and at 
about the same age. 

Hitherto the doctorates at Cambridge— 
doctorates of divinity, law, science, and 
literature—are senior degrees, which are 
generally only taken by middle-aged men, 
and can not be taken until at least five 
years after the candidate has taken his 
M. A. 

In framing their regulations, the au- 
thorities at Cambridge aim to keep the 
standard high—at least as high as at 
Harvard, Oxford, ..ad the other English 
universities, 

The admission of women to membership 
of the university —Many members of the 
senate of Cambridge University are of the 
opinion that the time has come when the 
university should consider afresh the po- 
sition of women students. 

In 1897 the senate rejected the pro- 





posals made by a syndicate to admit 
women to the titles of degrees. The rela- 
tion of women students to the university 
has remained substantially unaltered 
since that date. 

In recent years, even before the war, 
women have taken a greatly increased 
share in the higher work of education 
and in research, in the medical profes- 
sion and in the public service. The ex- 
perience of the importance and variety of 
the services which they have rendered to 
the Nation during the present war has 
undoubtedly affected greatly the attitude 
of men of all classes toward the whole 
question of the position and work of 
women. The change of attitude thus 
brought about has been most remarkably 
illustrated by the agreed extension of the 
franchise to women; in this extension the 
university franchise has been included. 

The proposals made in 1897 bore ad- 
mittedly the character of a compromise. 
It is believed that the time has passed 
for the adoption of half measures, and 
that women should be admitted to full 
membership of the university. 

This conviction is based on a review 
not only of the general position of women 
in the country but of the history of Gir- 
ton and Newnham Colleges and their rela- 
tion to the university. This opinion is 
held that it is not desirable in the in- 
terests either of the university or of the 
women’s colleges that the distinguished 
staffs of these colleges should be kept any 
longer in a position of inferiority, or that 
the students should be still working in 
the university on sufferance, and without 
the regular and full recognition of their 
studies, 

It is proposed that as soon as the gen- 
eral state of affairs allows the university 
to give full consideration to the matter, 
the council of the senate should be asked 
to nominate a syndicate to report on 
the measures necessary for effecting this 
object. 

An American professor of the laws of 
England.—The connection of Cambridge 
has always been a close one with the 
older and eastern universities of the 
United States; but for the first time in 
modern history an American citizen has 
been elected to a professorship in this 
university. Professors at Oxford and 
Cambridge only sit in endowed chairs, and 





they are comparatively few in nuinher, 
Last February Dr. H. D. Hazeltine, uni- 
versity reader in English law, a graduate 
of Brown University (Providence, R. 1.), 
and an LL.B. of Harvard University was 
elected into the Downing professorship of 


the laws of England. 





APPEAL FOR HELP FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN NORTHERN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 1.) 
They were meant to be placed under 
ground, not used as surface buildizs, 
but any shelter in the devastated region 
is acceptable and this salvage can re- 
place the school buildings. 

Inside these impoverished schoolhouses 
there is nothing. An enterprising school- 
master will find planks in the near-by 
trenches, and if he can find nails he will 
knock together a bench for his pupils 
to sit upon. If he can obtain chalk he 
has his class in arithmetie figure on the 
rough we'ls in lieu of a blackboard. If 
he has sufficient memory he teaches his 
pupils what he remembers of history and 
geography. 

The instructors are Government paid, 
their salaries varying from 150 to 300 
francs a month. The French Government 
owns the school buildings and equips the 
schools, the taxes in the past levied on 
the communes making possible this sup- 
port. When communes are wiped out 
and buildings are nonexistent taxes can 
not be levied, and until a readjustment 
of Government finances is accomplished 
there is little prospect of adequate school 
facilities in the war-wrecked area. 

The passing visitor would judge the 
children normal, but our child expert 
who is working among them gives the 
following data: 


Total 
number Sub- : ; 
of | normal. | Normal. 

children. | 
scaacaoes coiaee = 
In Berny-Riviere. ..... 31 22 9 
In Coeuvres........... 41 37 4 
In Montgobert........ | 38 34 4 
ID iiccc o00000s 30 22 8 
In Montigny.......... 56 43 12 





Seeing them play their century-old 
games (when they have not forgotten 
them through the terror of war days) 
one might judge them normal children, 
but at the clinics, undressed, there is no 
misjudging the inflated abdomens, flat 
chests, flabby flesh, and slender arms 
and legs. Above all, when a child who 
appeared to be 6 or 7 years of age was 
questioned it would invariably prove to be 
8 or 9. Such is the condition of the chil- 
dren of the Aisne. 

If we can tide them through the bitter 
time ahead, as they stagger to their feet, 
we will be helping not only France but 
all the world. 
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